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{For the Annals of Education.} 
MEANS OF SELF-DIRECTION. 
Arwats, 1835, p. 137. 







“Jf indeed he will now direct himself.’ 





Sevr-prrecrion, we are obliged to say, has never hitherto 
been either given or received generally, in any class of society, 
or by any advantages of education. It must be confessed, in 
fact, that education has been finished at maturity, — whether iin 
by schools or without, — whether by the lowest schools for the ae 
common people, or by the highest academies and colleges and 
professional seminaries. For the most part it is true, not only 
that the utterly illiterate do not pass beyond their first igno- 
rance, but that the pupils of the schools, whether of the lowest 
or the highest order, do but keep the education with which 
they were ushered into life — subject indeed to some chance- 
improvement by the inevitable lessons of experience, as they 
are to some decay in all departments of knowledge, not brought Pi 
into immediate and frequent use in the pursuits of life. How es 
uncommon is it to see that education constantly and regularly 
advancing — growing even as it grew under the cultivation of 
childhood and youth! Yet must we assert that any education 
which leaves the mind incapable of self-advancement — in- 
capable of future growth—is not the education of men. 
Mechanical preparation for the business of life, though it may 
have its artificial stops and moves in all due arrangement, is but 
the constitution of machinery. It is not the education of men. 
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10 The General Neglect of this Subject. 


The education of men is not the bestowment of any given quat- 
tum of learning ; but of a power of learning, without measure 
and without end. He who has not the will and the skill of self- 
direction, is not educated according to his noble nature; and 
fails as a man of even the noble endowments of his infancy. 

There might be little wonder at the remarkable defect which 
we have asserted, so far as it is the result of the interrupted 
and brief mstruetion of the common sclieols — too brief and 
mterrupted it might be supposed to afford either the habit or 
the principles of self-direction. What wonder, that customs 
so brief, so often interrupted, and with so long intervals, do 
not produce unalterable habits: — or that so small advances 
do not indicate the principles on which endless advances may 
be made? What wonder that those who but learn “ to read, 
write and cypher,” with such brevity and interruption, should 
never read, write and cyplier afterwards, beyond the mere 
demands of business, or the casual motives of amusement — 
should have no power of self-direction along those noble ascents 
whither these three arts would carry them? 

But it is wonder—and should lead to the most careful 
inquiry on the wliole subject by all who desire either their own 
improvement er the improvement of their race :— it is wonder, 
after long custom of uninterrupted study, and long experience 
of the power of progress ; and after having looked off upon 
boundless prospects of beauty and wealth, that from acad- 
emies, and eolleges, and schools of Medicine, and Law, and 
Theology, such multitudes should go forth without the habit 
and the principles— without the will and skill of self-direction — 
to stop in the career so auspiciously began. Strange indeed 
is this pause, after having made perceptible and pleasing pro- 
gress into so many fields of delightful and useful knowledge — 
after having learned the philosophy of their own growing minds 
and the rules of self-improvement which have been made plain 
by the experience of centuries, and by the example of the self- 
directed in all ages ; and stranger still, after they have pledged 
themselves before God and man to preserve the health, and 
support the rights, and purify, by every means, the immortal 
minds of men. Strange, that so bred and so accustomed, so 
instructed and so pledged, so great a proportion of the learned 
professions should be incapable of self-direction, and therefore 
unprogressive: while society suffers for the want of their 
growing knowledge and wisdom and skill, and of living exam- 
ples of self-direction, which might extend the power through 
all the business classes, and thus live and live again in every 
rising race. 









How Self-direction is to be Secured. il 


if our last lamentation be just, then must we look deeper, 
for the cause of the defect than into the errors of common 
education, and must search for some corrective suited alike 
to the lowest and the highest schools; and to all, however 
trained, who may sincerely desire to supply the chief defect in 
the education of their youth, at any period of later life. We 
do not suppose that we have any magical words at our pen’s 
end which shall afford absolutely and forever that corrective : 
that we are in a moment to secure an eflective self-direction 
even to all well disposed persons: and that hereafter — 
whether from the School district, the Academy, the Col- 
lege, or the professional Seminary—the young will go forth 
universally with that high capacity: or that we shall flash 
the light into the multitude, illiterate or learned, who have 
until now lingered in the darkness. We are too deeply 
conscious of personal incompetence and inefficiency, to feel 
assured that we can propose the method, which even if 
proposed would secure compliance: and we have too imper- 
fectly obeyed our own precepts to presume upon the immediate 
and full compliance of others. Nevertheless, trying ourselves 
yet more and more, we may modestly propound whatever from 
our own observation and experience we have concluded can 
in the least contribute to the chief element of personal and 
social imprevement. We may attempt to show how, as edu- 
cators, we are to give, and as self-educators to obtain and pre- 
serve, the power of self-direction. 

In our formerarticle, we explained self-direction as including 
the perception of something attainable, and worthy of attain- 
ment, in every line of life,and at whatever stage of improvement; 
a plan of attainment corresponding to that perception ; 
and of self-government according to that plan, amidst and above 
all hindrances. Our question now is, how shall we educate 
the young, how re-educate ourselves, so as to secure these 
endowments? How shall we give, and how shall we get and 
keep the will and the skill of aliving and growing self-direction ? 

Our first inquiry is— How shall we confer the gift upon the 
young? after which we shall proceed to such directions as seem 
peculiarly suited to those who have no longer the aid of tutors 
and governors; remembering, the mean while, that much must 
belong in common to the younger and the elder; and that no 
direction can be laid down, which can absolutely ensure the 
possession of a gift, which requires a willing acceptance ; that 
our appeal is to men, and that we hold not ourselves responsible 
for an absolute addition or repair to the mind of man. Mental 
improvement cannot be manufactured in the work-shop — can- 





12 The Great Rule on this Subject. 


not be done to order, or made up for sale-work by the literary 
mechanic. 

The general rule for all education — whether in families or 
schools from the lowest to the highest — seems to us to be this. 
—Let the pupil be helped to learn of himself, rather than taught. 
In every department of education, from the earliest to the latest, 
from the lowest to the highest, let the young be helped to learn 
—not be taught. They may be much aided as self-learners — 
they may be much hindered by over-teaching. Such experi- 
ments as we have observed, or made, shall now be brought to 
illustrate this general direction. 

1. Self-learning is obviously the method of infancy. Of 
themselves, infants make their earliest improvements, and gain 
the power of making improvements in childhood and youth. 
Though much is to be done or left undone by parents and 
nurses, it is chiefly in order to give scope to their power of 
self-learning. ‘The lessons of the two first years are not given ; 
they are self-taken and self-acquired ; and they would lose their 
highest advantage if it were otherwise ; i. e. if infants learned 
objects and language by lessons selected and reiterated by 
others, instead of by lessons selected and reiterated by them- 
selves. In order to secure the best education to the infant at 
two years old, the parent has not to direct it even at that feeble 
age; but only to give scope to its powers of self-direction 
— to give scope to those efforts at self-learning which either 
curiosity, or appetite, or desire, or necessity prompt. Let 
infants have light, and air, and objects; surround them with 
human beings, and words, and looks, and actions, and pas- 
sions; and without any proper teaching they will teach 
themselves :—without selection, or arrangement, or analysis, or 
reiteration, they will select, and arrange, and analyse, and reit- 
erate for themselves. Of themselves, they will learn, without 
teaching, the proper lessons of infancy; with due degrecs will 
they know how to use hands and feet and eyes and ears; and 
the tongue will understand and use language, — how appropri- 
ately and exactly, everybody knows. ‘This process of self-direc- 
tion may be greatly promoted by judicious parents — may be 
greatly hindered by those who help too much — yet in infancy 
scarcely ever so as to prevent rapid progress and enduring attain- 
ments. Almost universally, in any tolerable state of society, 
infants direct themselves, steadily, constantly and successfully, 
without the direction of others: we might suppose of course to 
become well prepared to direct themselves with those aids of 
others which are needful in the next stage of education. We 
may say, atleast, that the first class of the young are self-learners. 


* 





The Child always a Self-learner. 13 


* What,’ (all parents must say) ‘ did our infants gain their first 
improvements!’ Whata pity that they should miss so excel- 
jent a way, when at length they come under a more direct 
ition: that the early power of self-direction should be spoiled 
by the overdoing of later education! 

2. If now we distinguish childhood from infancy, we may 
say that the education of children should be conducted as nearly 
as possible en the same principles as that of infants; should be 
as nearly as possible self-directed. We do not forget, while 
we say this, that it is the law of nature that children, as they 
come to the power of choice and free thought, are to submit to 
the direction ef others; are to pursue the courses and in the 
manner which their superiors point out. Our demand is, there- 
fore, only that their superiors should so choose their courses 
and so guide their pursuits, as to preserve and not destroy the 
self-directing power of infancy ; and which is wont to decay, 
and almost die, under the extra care of the second stage of 
education. Nothing can be more unwise than to begin now 
to make them mere puppets or automata; no conclusion more 
unjast than that they are become incapable of all self-direction, 
by the successful exertion of their self-directing power — that 
having taught themselves all from the total ignorance of in- 
fancy, they are now altogether dependent on the skill and dil- 
igence of parents and teachers. Not so should we witness the 
marvellous progress of the nursery; not so form our plans for 
those who have proved themselves such wonderful proficients, 
without our aid, and even against our hindrances. 

On the other hand, how rational the conclusion —as in in- 
fancy so in childhood, curiosity, desire, appetite, necessity, and 
now especially forethought, prompt eur pupils not more to 
receive education, than to educate themselves; not more to be 
directed, than to direct themselves; provided we will not mis- 
guide them from the moving principles of their own natures — 
provided that we will not conclade them less endowed as chil- 
dren than as infants, with the capacities of humanity. It must 
be as true of all children as of all infants, that they can be self- 
learners. The only difference is, that God has kindly ordered 
it that circumstances insure scope to that power in infancy, 
which in later life is to be aided by the wisdom and authority 
of superiors, yet is sadly Pra by the overdoing and mis- 
doing of both parents and teachers. 

Nevertheless we ‘must conclude that the child is properly a 
self-learner still. If he needs now more direct aid than in the 
first stage of his education, it is owing te some difference in 
the subjects of his stady, and not to a change in his own dis- 

2 





14 How far he may be Assisted. 


position and capacities. If he mast now have a more direct 
teaching, it must be only such a teaching as is suited to a being 
who has already so far taught himself; and has thereby cher- 
ished, not destroyed, the powers of a self-learner, who has been 
from his birth, and need mot now cease to be, a self-director. 
A child rising into life and amidst the wonders of this world — 
of all created things in matter and mind — alll significant of the 
wisdom, and power, and goodness of the Uncreated — subject 
to numberless necessities, arrd to alf the promptings of his phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral nature— whose curiosity is not 
wakeful and aspiring; whose desires are not eager for more 
and more knowledge in regard to his amimal and mental wants 
—who is not hungry for the food of both body and mind — 
who needs more than aid to the self-directing principle; has 
sunk below the nature with which he was born; and is no 
longer a creature of so nobleendowments as when he lay upon 
the lap, or crept around the feetof his mother. Is it by change 
oi nature, or by the misdirection of those who have charge of 
him? Is it because childhood is a land of darkness, or because 
his keepers have now shut out from his view the natural light 
and the objects which it everywhere reveals? [Ts it because he 
has no longer powers of Ins own, which he can exert even 
better than before ; or because, mow, others feel for him, and 
handle for him, and see for him, and hear for him, and thnk 
for him, instead of putting lim in the way he used to be in, 
of feeling, handling, seeing, hearing and thinking for himself > 

Or if a child do not exercise self-government ; if amidst ter: 
thousand objects of attention, he finds not the necessity of self- 
government — of checking his wanderings, and .confining. 
attention and effort to the most important objects — and if he 
does not retain and improve the power of self-direction, then 
is he sinking beneath the noble nature of his infancy. Is this, 
too, by change of nature— by a new incapacity to which he 
has grown up, that he now mo more can control his power until 
he can accomplish those infantile wonders? Or is it because 
he is not now taught to teach himself — not now required to 
govern himself — not now directed to direct himself? Surely 
education, when it brings in its assistance, and its rules, and 
its authority, may draw forth and perfect — need not weaken 
or destroy — the self-moving principles of an infant’s progress. 
We may at least safely re-assert that the education of ciildren 
should be conducted as nearly as possible on the same princi- 
ple as that of infants; that it should be, as nearly as possible, 
self-directed. 

If we were to expand this direction, we would say — Let 














The true End of Education. 15 


their curiosity and desires be encouraged, by showing the way 
to knowledge, and the principles on which it must be pursued. 
Let their own childlike plans be developed and perfected by 
our assistance or forbearance. Let them be aided, and as may 
be needful required to limit their attention to proper objects — 
subordinating the many to the few, and the less to the greater; 
and holding fast each chosen pursuit, so as to secure its due 
progress or result. At another time, we can better illustrate 
what we mean, by stating some experiments which have fallen 
under our own observation. 





(Extracted from the London Journal of Education.) 
ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 


[We present the following, as expressing the views of the new School of Ed- 
acation, as it may be termed, found among the members of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Many of the views will be found precisely 
like those we have expressed.] 


Epucation mav be defined, as that series of means by which 
the human understanding is improved, and the dispositions of 
the heart are formed and called forth, between infancy and the 
time when we consider ourselves qualified to take an active 
part in life. The common acceptation of the term education, 
however, has various meanings. With the wealthy classes it is 
understood, that those only are educated who have studied 
Greek and Latin, and have some acquaintance with the French 
and Italian languages, &c. The merchant and tradesman look 
for education in penmanship and a thorough knowledge of the 
ordinary rules of calculation. 

Since the establishment of our national schools, the poorer 
classes have been led to suppose that all education is com- 
prised in the qualifications of reading and writing; but those 
who have led them into this delusion must be more commended 
for their zeal and good intentions than for their judgment. 

The end of education we must suppose to be what the word 
literally implies — to draw out; that is, to draw out the qualities 
and powers of the mind; and it cannot but be deemed of the 
highest importance to ascertain what system of training chil- 
dren is best calculated for the attainment of the highest state 
of perfection of which our nature may be capable. 

Among many of the ancient nations, the education of youth 
was made an important part of the state polity. The Persians, 
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16 Waste of Time on Greek and Latin. 


the Cretans, and the Lacedzemonians, and no doubt others also, 
subjected all their children to a regular discipline which was 
in harmony with the kind of social life into which the children 
were destined to enter at the age of manhood. The Persians 
did not teach literary accomplishments, but justice, tem- 
perance, and modesty; to shoot with the bow, and to throw 
the javelin. The moral virtues and the bodily exercises were 
what the Persians labored to teach their children. ‘Those who 
may wish to understand their system will do well to read the 
first part of Xenophon’s Cyropedia.* Modesty, docility, and 
self-control, are certainly admirable qualities in youth, the 
drawing out and cherishing of which ought to form, from ehil- 
hood to manhood, a principal object in the education of a com- 
munity. Locke says, ‘the objects of education are: first, to 
preserve and strengthen the bodily constitution ; secondly, to 
inform the understanding with useful knowledge, and to cherish 
good dispositions in the heart.’ 

To whatever class we turn in England, we rarely observe 
that these considerations are treated as important questions, in 
the ordinary plans of education. 

The acquirements that are unattainable without the expen- 
diture of much time and money, are those generally selected 
by the upper classes to establish an exclusiveness in society. 
In this country all classes, below the highest, are striving to 
elevate themselves into the class above them ; and one of the 
modes of effecting this, is to adopt a kind of education like 
that adopted by the upper classes. This education mainly con- 
sists of Greek and Latin, often badly taught, instead of those 
branches of moral and physical science which would have a 
more practical bearing on life, would elevate the character, and 
might be attained at one half the expense of a so-called clas- 
sical education. It is painfully distressing to one who has 
opportunities of mixing in tradesmen’s society in this metro- 
polis, to hcar parents boasting of their sons’ progress in Greek 
and Latin; how much time they have devoted to these studies, 
and what a sum of money has been paid for their tuition. 

If we consider the immense waste of mental labor, which 
is in a measure public property, there can be no real philan- 
thropist who will not use his best efforts to counteract such fal- 
lacious notions, and to discourage such a pernicious practice, on 
the part of parents, as paying large sums of money to have their 
sons’ best energies and most valuable days consumed in learning 
to construe a little Latin, and to master the inflections of a Greek 


* Whether Xenophen’s view of Persian education is an historical truth, or 
merely his own theory of education, does not affect the value of his remarks. 


Tendency of these Studies. 17 


verb. ‘There are many professions in which a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is useful and necessary; but as the whole 
of society cannot follow these professions, is it not a foolish act 
for a father, without having the slightest intention or even the 
opportunity of affording his son the means of adopting one of 
these professions, to educate him in a manner which totally dis- 
qualifies him for any other?) We may say, 08 | disqualifies 
— for if a youth attains any proficiency in classical knowledge, 
and acquires a taste for it, he will be more unfit for business, 
because he imagines that he has got something by which he 
can raise himself in society above his father. If, however, the 
youth (which is the more probable result) does, as ninetynine 
out of every hundred do who attempt a classical education, 
spend-seven or eight years over the mere rules of the Latin 
and Greek languages, without being able in the end to construe 
an easy passage without a dictionary, he returns home at an 
age when he ought to be prepared to enter on active life, 
stultified instead of improved for all the money expended upon 
him. 

It is a misfortune that evety attempt made to prove the 
inutility of classical knowledge, except in particular cases, is 
met as if it were a direct attack upon our church establish- 
ment, our two universities, and all our institutions for learning. 
We shall not, however, apprehend any such imputation, when 
we state that the teaching of the dead languages has, in 
common life, done more to demoralize a large body of the 
community than any other single defect or error in our educa- 
tion. It has diverted the minds of a large number of young 
men, without any means for living independently of business, 
from regular pursuits; or rather, it has disqualified them for 
following them. Our London pot-houses and other similar 
places of resort are crowded with young men of this stamp, 
who may be found after midnight spouting their Latin verses, 
to obtain that credit for respectability which their pocket and 
appearance deny them. 

This then appears to us one of the great errors committed in 
the education of those of the middle classes who are intended 
for business and active life. They waste many years in at- 
tempting to learn some Latin and Greek, one or both, which 
are taught so badly, that the small amount of knowledge 
acquired is not compensated by any valuable habits of mind 
formed during this tedious discipline. ‘They neglect the study 
of the physical sciences and of ethics, both of which may be 
made to bear directly and profitably on some branch of their 
business or occupation, and on the general conduct of life. 
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1g Dangers of Mental Precocity. 


Another great error is the commencement of education too 
early, and the conducting it, throughout, too much upon gen- 
erals ; but the grand error of many reformers in education is, a 
total reliance upon the power of the memory, and on the effect 
which moral and religious lessons, wrapped up in tales, will 
have upon children in after-life. ‘lo these errors we may add 
one still greater—that of using every exertion to stimulate 
the powers of the mind, in total ignorance of its capacity, 
or connection with the physical conditions of the human 
frame. 

‘No custom,’ Tissot remarks, ‘is more improper and eruel, 
than that of some parents who exact of their children mach 
intellectual labor and great progress in study. It is the tomb 
of their talents and health.’ It is also the opinion of Hufe- 
land, that by too early study the nervous system acquires a 
preponderance over all others, which it preserves for the 
remainder of life; producing innumerable nervous complaints 
melancholy, hypochondria, &e. The labor of the mind to 
which some parents subject their children, not only too soon, 
but in an entirely wrong direction, is often the cause of their 
bad health, and oceasions nearly all those effeets which dis- 
tinguish children for precocity of the intellectual faculties. 
These children, as is well known, generally die early. It is for 
this reason that we seldom behold a perfect man ; that is, one 
who exhibits the physical, mental, and moral faculties, all in a 
healthy state. 

In an early age, before the body has acquired its proper 
development, the brain its perfect consolidation, or the organs 
generally are confirmed in their healthy existence, premature 
exercise of the intellectual faculties is the cause of many 
chronic disorders. By the undue excitement of the brain, 
its organic functions are augmented, the action of the organs 
of nutrition, secretion, &c. are enfeebled ; the muscular system 
becomes morbidly irritable ; and the brain subject to a variety 
of injurious affections. The tendency of excessive mental 
excitement to produce insanity is well established ; yet these 
instances are lost upon us in our treatment of children. Great 
men owe not their mental elevation to early hot-house culture. 
Sir Isaac Newton, according to his own statement, was ‘ inat- 
tentive to study, and ranked very low in the school till the age 
of twelve.’ Napoleon, when a child, is described as ‘ having 
good health, and in other respects like other boys;’ and a 
similar observation may be made of many or most others who 
have been most distinguished for mental powers. 

The employment for which youth are designed in after-life 








How the Greeks regarded this Sulyect. 19 


should be our guide in regulating their studies ; regard being 
especially had to the establishing of a healthy constitution, 
which is inseparable from success and happiness in life. Let 
no parents deceive themselves when they discover in their chil- 
dren unusual powers of memory or of reason ; they should look 
upon such symptoms as the prognosis of diseased action — the 
indications and precursors of a premature decay, and of early 
death. In these cases every effort should be made to check 
rather than to encourage precocity of mind. From childhood, 
at least to adolescence, the physical expansion and free devel- 
opment of the frame should precede and take the lead of the 
cultivation of the mental powers. A sound mind in a healthy 
body, when a person is arrived at manhood, is of much higher 
importance than a dazzling show of superior talents for a few 
years of an unhealthy existence. It is a law in nature that 
things of slow growth are the most enduring ; and as it is with 
the body, so it is with the mind; a natural progressive growth 
of both is our only chance for strength in manhood, and a useful 
old age. 

The Greeks possessed a correct notion of the importance of 
giving the human frame the fullest and fairest chance of devel- 
opment ; hence their gymnastic exercises, their Olympic games, 
and the prizes awarded for the encouragement of manly feats. 
Florists, in order to obtain an early efflorescence of plants, by 
forcing them, enclose their roots in small pots ; but this, as the 
unwary purchasers in the end discover, is done at the expense 
of the future fructification of the plant. In the human frame, 
if the brain and nervous system preponderate, a preternatural 
action is superinduced, which, exhibiting itself in children in a 
certain forwardness and aptitude beyond their age, is errone- 
ously mistaken by most parents for genius. 

How common it is to hear parents lamenting the death of a 
child who was remarkable for early development or precocity 
of understanding, of which they appear to speak with pride, 
treasuring up in the remembrance all the child’s sayings and 
actions, perhaps adding, for the hundredth time, ‘Ah! not 
only we, but the world sustained a loss in that boy.’ It may 
appear cruel, but those will be right, in nine cases out of ten, 
who answer such perons by assuring them, that had their 
rene child lived, he would in all probability have been an 
idiot. . 

The degree of exertion which the brain will conveniently 
undergo varies in individuals as much as their muscular capa- 
bilities. Let us suppose that, with a view of training and 
exercising the animal powers, it were laid down as a rule that 
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20 Errors in Nursery Education. 


boys should be subjected, from the age of six to fourteen, to 
the labor of carrying every day as many pounds’ weight as 
many miles as they were years old. It cannot be doubted but 
many would go through such toil, and reach manhood with an 
increase of strength; but what would be the fate of those 
whose strength, at some time in their boyhood, would not 
enable them to lift the weight, much less to carry it all the 
distance ; or who could not walk the distance if they could carry 
the burden? The physical powers of the majority would sink 
under the discipline, while others might struggle through the 
period of probation, disgusted with the dradgery to which they 
had been subjected. Now this is precisely what we do at many 
of our schools. The discipline, and the duties to be performed, 
are the same for all boys who enter ; some of the pupils sur- 
mount the evils of the system (not in consequence, but in spite 
of it), become conspicuous in after life, while ninetynine out 
of every hundred are stuitified and thrown upon the world 
useless members of that community in which they are to live. 
The upholders of this system, which sacrifices the many to the 
interests of a few, take the prizes, as Mr Bish was wont to do 
those drawn from the lottery wheel, and parade them before 
the eye of the public; the blanks they pass over unnoticed, 
and the sufferers are unpitied. 

Before we speak more particularly of the education of the 
poor, we must say something on the subject of nursery, or pre- 
paratory education, as now generally conducted in respectable 
society. 

First. We object to the use that is made (or rather to the 
books themselves) of nearly all the modern juvenile publica- 
tions. This is an opinion which may, in these book-days, 
startle our readers; but as these books are made, with no 
reference to a sound system of education, most of them only 
tend to perpetuate errors, and become when they get firmly 
rooted in families and schools, the great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of new and correct principles. 

Secondly. The memory of children is too early taxed ; — 
and, thirdly : we press moral and religious principles upon the 
young mind, relying upon the efficacy of precept at a time 
when children are only affected by sensible objects; and we 
neglect discipline and example, the only means of instruction 
when children are of an age incapable of reasoning upon the 
moral question of right and wrong. 

Children, when about to be taught to read, may have easy, 
and to them (if we can make them so) interesting lessons put 
into their hands ; and of these the best specimens are those 
found in the old spelling-books, descriptive of the qualities of 
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the horse, cow, &c. As soon however as a child has acquired 
a tolerable facility in reading, every work of mere amusement 
and of a light nature should, as far as may be found practicable, 
be removed out of his sight; all his reading should consist of 
descriptions of sensible objects, of his wants, and of the means 
of supplying them. None of this matter should be wrapped 
up in gales of fiction. 

Just in proportion as novels and romances are pernicious 
in diverting those arrived to that time of life termed adoles- 
cence from useful and regular pursuits, so are all works, entitled 
amusing, injurious to children after they have been taught to 
read. 

Up to the age of six years, every child has enough employ- 
ment for his mental faculties, in contemplating the objects of 
nature that surround him, and familiarising himself with their 
nomenclature ; about which age if he has acquired a know- 
ledge of our alphabetical signs, and made some progress in 
words of one or two syllables, he has done quite enough. His 
education, in the common acceptation of the term, now com- 
mences ; but his instruction should for the present be more 
oral than from books. 





COLONIES FOR THE POOR AT LINDFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Colonies at Home, or Means of Providing for Rendering the Industri- 
ous Laborer Independent of Parish Relief, &c. by W. Aten, F. R. 8S. & 
L. S. London. 

The Lindfield Reporter, or Philanthropic Magazine, No. 2. 


Ovr constant readers are well aware, that we consider edu- 
cation as beginning with life, and terminating only in the grave, 
—even so far as man is concerned with it. We believe the 
business of education is not conducted merely by the parents, 
or the teacher, or the minister — but that the nurse and phy- 
sician, the friends, visitors and domestics of a family have a 
large share in early education. We consider it the great duty 
of the legislator himself to train men in the right course as 
members of society, and thus complete their education for this 
world. None are more important agents in this great work 
than those who engage in voluniary and gratuitous efforts to 
enlighten the minds, or amend the characters, and relieve the 
miseries of their fellow men, as a matter of individual benevo- 
lence. Among these we rank highest the men who enable 
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induce others to rise by their own efforts. We knownone more 
eminent in this respect than the benevolent William Allen, of 
London, who has visited many countries of Europe for philan- 
thropic purposes, and whose elevated objects, and practical 
plans, and noble spirit have made him the privy counsellor of 
kings and ministers of state, on subjects that relate to the 
improvement and comfort and reformation of the poor. 

‘ The history of the origin of these experiments,’ it is stated 
in the Lindfield Reporter for February, 1835, ‘ is briefly this: 


‘About the year 1825, Wm. Allen, Treasurer to the British 
and Foreign School Society, having in his visits to Sussex observed 
the distressed situation of the poor in Lindfield and its neighborhood, 
purchased some small estates, and built commodious School Rooms, 
in which he has ever since supported a Boys’ School, a Girls’ School, 
and an Infants’ School. The average attendance of children is gener- 
ally about one hundred altogether. Atthe schools are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, needle-work, and other branches of useful 
knowledge, upon the liberal principles of the British and Foreign 
School Society; and thus while children are taught their duties to 
God and man from the Holy Scriptures, no catechism peculiar to 
any sect being admitted, no child is excluded on account of the 
religious opinions of its parents; but the schools are open to all. 
It is, however, expected that all the children should attend, on the 
Sabbath, the place of religious worship to which their parents belong. 
To these schools, a Reading Room, a little Library, &c. are 
attached.’ 


The sad condition of multitudes of the laborers of England, 
and the unhappy effects of parochial charity there, led to a 
plan for improving their physical condition, and increasing their 
means of subsistence and comfort, as well as providing for 
their instruction and moral improvement ; which was thus com- 
menced : 


‘Soon afterwards his friend John Smith, of Dale Park, in the 
same county, visiting the place, and approving highly of the object, 
purchased the Gravely Estate, consisting of about one hundred 
acres, in the neighborhood of the Schools, and upon that estate 
built eighteen cottages for laborers, with an acre and a quarter of 
Jand to each. Seven other cottages, with from five to six acres each, 
were built, on which a poor man can maintain himself and family 
by spade husbandry.’ 


Some of the cottages are built of Pisé, or earth pressed hard 
in frames, in the plainest and cheapest manner, but carefully 
provided with separate apartments, that safeguard to purity 
which is so often neglected in the habitations even of the 
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respectable new settler of our own country. This plan is also 
described in a pamphlet published in London by Mr Allen, 
entitled ‘ Colonies at Home’; and it well deserves to be recorded 
among the important experiments for completing the education 
of men. 

This little report commences with maintaining that the culti- 
vation of the soil is the most natural and most healthy employ- 
ment of man, as well as the indispensable means of subsistence. 
It describes the condition of the agricultural laborers, in some 
counties of England as ‘ pitiable,’ making them almost neces- 
sarily beggars, dependent on public charity; thus destroying 
their independence of spirit, and preparing them to commit 
crimes to gain that subsistence to which their Creator has given 
them a right, and which their utmost labor frequently cannot 
procure in any other way. The benevolent author, in view of 
this dark picture, observes, 


‘On considering the circumstances of the poorest classes of the 
population, during my travels in different countries, I have been 
convinced that much of the misery which exists among them every- 
where, might easily be obviated by a few judicious arrangements, 
and particularly by settling them down upon small portions of land, 
and teaching them to cultivate that land in the most profitable 
manner.’ 


He next describes the results of a series of agricultural 
experiments which he had continued for several years. He 
ascertained ‘the weight of food for man and cattle which may 
be obtained from a given surface of land, under different 
circumstances, and also the quantity of food consumed in 
twentyfour hours.’ The details are exceedingly curious, and 
deserve examination by the agriculturists of our own country ; 
but of course can have no place in this work.* 

The articles and mode of cultivation are next described 
particularly, and the most economical plans for preserving and 
using the produce of the garden, founded on careful experi- 
ment, by a gentleman whois accustomed to scientific accuracy, 
and who was associated in those remarkable experiments which 
have made the name of Allen and Pepys familiar to every 
chemist. A quarter of an acre is given for the garden, and 


* It may be interesting to state that half of an acre of land, properly cultivated, 
is found to be sufficient to sustain one cow kept in the stall; that the same 
amount of food will sustain ten sheep; and that a single acre of land, of an 
average quality, under y por cultivation, properly manured, might be made to 
produce corn (grain) and potatoes sufficient for the support of a family of five 


rsons, fora —_ Each laborer of the Lindfield colony is obliged to cultivate 


alf an acre; he and his wife and children often do the whole. 
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for producing vegetables for the family. It is planted with 
fruit trees, which are coming forward, and will ultimately give 
him some luxuries, or the means of procuring them. 

As a means of leading to economy ; 


‘When a laborer is admitted to a cottage and an acre and a 
quarter of land, the crop, &c. on the ground and the stock must be 
valued to him, at a sum for which he will stand debtor, and which 
he must gradually repay, with five per cent. interest, out of his 
crops, or from the increase of his stock ; thus he will have a sort of 
savings’ bank in the land, &c., the amount to be repaid to him 
whenever he quits.’ 


The following regulations are adopted as conditions of being 
admitted to the colony. 


* To observe moral conduct. 

‘ To receive no allowance whatever from the parish or charity. 

‘ To cultivate the garden and land with which he is intrusted in 
the manner which shall be prescribed ; to underlet no part of it; 
not to damage or remove any shrubs or trees, and to keep the land 
free from weeds, and manured to the satisfaction of the proprietor. 

‘To send all children who may be of suitable age to some school, 
unless a satisfactory reason why they should not attend, be given. 

‘ To attend some place of public worship on the day called Sunday. 

‘ Not to suffer any spirituous liquor to be sold on the premises.’ 


But the views of Mr Allen extend to the operations in 
our manufacturing towns also. 


‘This plan is adapted not only to the agricultural laborer, but to 
the laborers in manufactories also, where ground can be procured 
within two miles of his work. The effect upon health and morals 
would be incalculable ; and if a season of distress should arise, from 
a stagnation in the current of trade, the workmen would not be in 
immediate danger of starving, as has often been the case with the 
miserable silk-weavers in Spitalfields, and those who work in cotton 
mills, where the health, comfort and morals of the laborers are so 
frequently disregarded. Laborers, with such a cottage and land, 
would be able to make deposits in the savings’ bank ; and thus pro- 
vide for sickness and old age.’ 


The following method is proposed for carrying such a plan 
into effect. 


*In situations where it is possible to find a few energetic and 
disinterested individuals, who have the best interests of their poor 
poe i at heart, they should be solicited to unite their efforts, 

act together. 
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*A Society should be formed in the district, comprehending a 
space round some central and populous village, included in a circle 
made by a radius of two miles, which should be called the Benevo- 
cent Society or A Visiting Committee should be formed 
of persons of all religious denominations, who may be found willing 
to exert themselves in so great an object. This Committee should 
subdivide their district into convenient portions, and appoint sub- 
committeesto each. The assistance of females on these committees 
has been found of the utmost importance. By the co-operation of 
a number of individuals, all acting upon a uniform plan, complete 
inspection may be had, without being burdensome to any. The 
deserving poor would be encouraged, and bad characters kept in 
check, by being brought under the public eye; and the means of 
relief would be made to produce the greatest possible effect. When- 
ever a case of distress may occur, notice of it must immediately be 
sent to the sub-committee of the district, in order that it may be 
inquired into and relieved. Every visiter should be provided watha 
book ruled in columns for the heads of inquiry. One object of sach 
a society might be to advance small sums of money as a temporary 
Joan to industrious cottagers.’ 





This deviser of liberal things also proposes a plan of < three- 
acre farms for manufacturers.’ 


* A suitable cottage and out-houses being provided, and the land 
being cultivated upon the plan proposed, care being taken to preserve 
everything capable of making manure, and to apply it to the land, 
such a farm would support any family in great comfort, besides 
allowing of the practice of some handicraft business. This quantity 
of land would, when once put into train, require but about four of 
five months in the year for the man and his family to cultivate it, 
and he might devote the greatest part of his time to working at his 
trade of carpenter, cabinet maker, turner, watch-maker, shoe-maker, 
tailor, stocking weaver, glover, linen or silk weaver, or any other 
occupation which can be performed within doors; or ke might work 
every other week in a cotton mill, or some other manufactory; and 
in this way, by employing double the number of workmen, many of 
the evils of these establishments might be obviated.’ 


Our readers will perceive that this plan resembles, in its 
general features and object, that of the Colony of Meykirch, 
described in preceding numbers — the plan of Fellenberg being 
applied to destitute children, that of Allen to families. Indeed 
a little farm is now provided, near Lindfield, to be cultivated 
by the pupils. The results of experiments on this plan appear 
to prove accurately its practical value. The tenants at Lind- 
field have been raised from dependence to comfort; and their 
children have been provided with instruction, and trained to 
3 
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habits of industry and skill in their appropriate labors. Fron 
being provided with suitable apartments, and ‘a place for every- 
thing,’ agreeably to the great maxim of the British School 
Society, ‘everything’ was soon ‘in its place’; the women are 
enabled to keep their houses clean, and in order; and the 
husbands find a comfortable home, which draws them from 
bad company and the tavern. A gentleman who adopted this 
plan in another place, thus describes the results. 


‘In the course of a few years, most of the cottagers acquired 
frugal, regular habits; their children also were brought up in the 
same, being decently lodged, sent toschool betimes, and taken by 
their parents to their respective places of worship. Being thus 
trained, they were qualified at an early age to earn something 
towards their own maintenance, or to go into service. 

‘The laborers becoming more and more provident, showed no 
inclination to apply for parochial relief; and for these twentynine 
years, notwithstanding the high price of provisions at different times 
in scarcely any instance, except in great affliction from sickness, 
have they received anything from a parish. 

‘ Thus the writer thinks it manifest that the laborers may be 
brought back to the state in which the British peasantry formerly 
were — providing for themselves and families by their industry and 
foresight.’ 


Mr Allen proposes a plan of this kind as suited to produce 
the best effects in Ireland ; but he considers it also capable of 
applications, which will be important in the United States, and 
which are becoming more so every day. 


‘Schools of industry and agricalture might be supported on the 
plan, for poor orphans and other children, in which’ they might be 
made to provide food and clothing for themselves, and at the same 
time receive a useful education.* 

* Work houses in country places, might in a great measure be sup- 
ported on the plan. A sufficient allotment of land being provided, 
the inmates might be made to contribute largely to their own 
support. 

‘ Reformatories or Penitentiaries, for juvenile and other criminals, 
might be established upon the plan with great effect, when an 
enlightened policy shall adopt systems for the prevention of crime 
and the reformation of criminals, instead of resorting to the barbar- 
ous and criminal expedient of extermination. 


*It is worthy of remark, in this place, that a small! school on the plan here 
mentioned, has been successfully sustained, for nearly two years, in Troy, 
New Hampshire, by Mr Ezekiel Rich, an account of which, may hereafter be 
presented to our readers 
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* And lastly, the general adoption of these plans would nearly 
annihilate the poors’ rates in agricultural districts.’ 


We will close our extracts by stating, in his own terms, 
the object of this active friend of the poor. 


‘ The object for publishing what has been done and is now doing 
in the Lindfield colony, is to encourage landed proprietors who have 
hearts to feed the poor, and who only want to be informed of a 
practicable plan for their relief, “‘to go and do likewise”; and we 
may rely upon it, that wherever the whole of the farmers’ laborers in 
a parish can be thus accommodated, not only might the poors’ rates 
be reduced to a mere trifle, but what is of still greater importance, 
the moral character of the poor will be raised, and that state of 
degradation which leads to vice and consequently to misery, 
would be exchanged for one of independence and self-respect — a 
state most favorable to virtue, and consequently to happiness.’ 


May our country guard against such evils before it is too 
late ; and may some of our benevolent stewards of providence 
be stimulated by this example, to examine and provide for the 
poverty and idleness, which are so rapidly increasing the crimes 
and dangers of our country. 





(Extract of a Letter to the Editor.) 
ON THE INCOMPETENCY OF TEACHERS. 


You are engaged in a great undertaking, the endeavor to 
enlighten the public on a disagreeable subject — disagreeable, 
because the community have made it such by indifference and 
ignorance. You have many things against which to contend, 
which are never met with by those who conduct periodicals of 
another stamp. But I hope and trust that you will be supported 
more and more firmly. 1 long to see our own America take the 
lead, as well in the matter of general instruction, as in her sys- 
tems of physical, civil, and religious, improvement. The 
defects in our present systems are very numerous. 

1. It is not understood that, as respects cultivation, each 
child has a physical, an tntellectual and a moral nature, and 
that education aims at perfection in each of these depart- 
ments. 

2. Educators are not permanently located. Change of 
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masters, during the season of breaking a colt, will often form 
an unruly animal. So it may be with the constant change of 
instructors. I had rather give a child of mine to a third rate 
teacher, if he be constant, than to first rate teachers if they are 
to be changed each quarter. 

3. Educators are not qualified. It is too much the opinion 
that any one can teach a child. But, in truth, it requires the 
greatest philosopher to touch, without injuring, this ‘infancy of 
immortality.’ 

I have often and Jong reflected upon this subject in relation 
to myself. I am scarcely twentytwo, and yet have, according 
to the customs of the country, been through with a ‘ regular 
course’ of education, and have been already almost two years 
employed in teaching. But having left the farm and the district 
school at fifteen years of age, and having ‘ gone through’ col- 
lege so as to graduate at a very early age, how can I be qual- 
ified? How shouid I enter immediately upon one of the most 
difficult and important trusts ever committed to man? | 
tremble! Yet mine isno uncommon case. I scarcely hesitate 
to say that a man cannot get an education in our colleges which: 
will fit him for this employment. Teaching is not yet a pro- 
fession. The physical nature must be trusted only to his 
care, who has made himself somewhat acquainted with its con- 
struction. So with the moral nature. All this is as it should 
be. But the intellect!— that may be left for boys and the 
idle and the ignorant to tamper with, and to fashion aecording 
to every whim or puerile conceit which may fasten itself upon 
their minds. Is this as it should be? It is folly and madness 
in parents and guardians — and I had almost said, it is wick- 
edness in us who pretend to teach. We ‘daub with untem- 
pered mortar.” 

But I soothe conscience by saying, It is a sin of the times, 
not of mine. Indeed, I should not have entered my profession 
so soon, had my purse permitted further preparation. Would 
there was law to prevent me, even now! I would leave my 

school and go back to the farm gladly, until I could take up 
the profession by law. Why not punish quackery in teaching ? 
Is injury done to the mind of less detriment than injury to the 
body? Shame to our consistency ! 

It was my intention to spend three years after graduating, 
exclusively in pursuing those studies which should best fit me 
for the arduous undertaking, but I was without money. I heard 
of the conventions and lectures in Boston, and longed, and 
still do long to attend them; but I am poor. It is even 
doubtful whether my profession will support me. If it does, 
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though ever so poorly, 1 am fixed not to desert it; nay, to 
make much sacrifice for my favorite pursuit. Favorite! Yes, 
it must be — will be a profession, distinct and honorable ; and 
oh, how important! The physiologist cures the maladies of 
the body; the theologian strives to mend the heart; but it is 
for the educator to prevent disease in both: and to this is su- 
peradded the delicate business of arranging and putting in 
operation the intricate and subtile mechanism of the human 
mind. It was ao small labor to construct the ‘Automaton 
Lady,’ and it must require close and continued attention to 
trace in order of cause and effect, the numerous and compli- 
cated wheels and springs which produce those admirable imi- 
tations of intelligent metion. If then this material image 
require so much stady, how much may not be bestowed upon 
the intellectual, beautiful, living original! We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. Let aot the delicate vase while 
forming receive too rude a touch from unskilful hands, else its 
beauty may be marred, its symmetry destroyed, and its whole 
structure wofully and forever shattered. E. S. H 





(For the Annals of Education.) 


is A PERSON PROPERLY QUALIFIED FOR TEACHING, WITH- 
OUT AN APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION? 


To whom shall I put this question? If to the civilian, what 
will be his reply? If to the political economist, what will he 
answer? If to the minister and physician, what will they say ? 
Ask the merchant, mechanic, farmer, and what will be the re- 
sponse from then? Propose the question to the magistrate, 
and what reply will be returned ? 

If I ask, Qught we to expect merchants and tradesmen to 
succeed well in business, with no appropriate training? the 
answer from every one is, No. If I ask, Will men become 
skilful in the ‘healing art,’ without appropriate instruction ? 
The answer from high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, is, No. From thirty medical schools in the land, the 
loud response is, No. 

Inquire again, Will men be qualified for advocates and 
counsellors, when they have completed the prescribed course 
of study at our colleges and universities? Prot every state 
in the Union, the answer is, No. 


3* 

























































30 An Important Comparison. 


Ask once more, Why must students spend three years at a 
theological seminary, before they ean be allowed to preach the 
gospel? The reply is instantly returned, ‘The nature of 
their business requires it; and they will not succeed without 
it.’ Medical schools, Law schools, and Theological institu- 
tions are demanded by public opinion, and are established 
in every part of the land. Hardly a youth in the republic 
needs to go beyond the lines of Iris own State to enjoy the 
benefits of a professiona) education for either of the learned 
professions. 

I rejoice, Mr Editor, that this is so. Every lover of his 
country will rejoice. But,alas, where are those to be educated 
whose business it is to sow the first seeds of knowledge — to 
lay the foundation for many other laborers, and to be charged 
with governing and instructing those who are to fill every pro- 
fession and every office — those who are to be the citizens of 
the nrost enlightened nation on the earth? Where, where 
shall the instructors of all these be properly educated ? 

Are they prepared to discharge the responsible deties of 
their station when they leave the common school room, the 
academy or the college? If so, why are not men allowed and 
encouraged to offer their services as lawyers, physicians and 
ministers, under similar circumstances? Can any man of com- 
mon sense assert that such a course would be more dangerous 
to the community, than to intrust the young, at that age when 
impressions are so easily made and prove so lasting, to the eare 
of those who have nevet received an hour’s instruction, im re- 
Jation to their duties and responsibilities ? 

The complaint is heard from Maine to Georgia, that our 
systems of education are defective — that teachers are inade- 
quate to the discharge of their duties — that much of the money 
paid for instruction is lost, and that many promising childrem 
are ruined by miseducation. And yet, what remedy is pro- 
posed and applied? More than one million of the children in 
the United States are at this moment unprovided with schools 
of any kind. Half of them will soon go to the ballot box, un- 
able to read the votes which they cast for men to fill the offices 
of government! But, alas, what means are employed adequate 
to lessen or remove the evil ? 

The indifference on this subject is criminal and dangerous. 
Good ministers, suecessful physicians, and able lawyers will 
never be found where public opinion does not demand that they 
be thoroughly educated for their respective professions. And 
can teachers be found possessed of adequate knowledge and 
skill, under any other circumstances? Does it not betray 
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great ignorance to expect it? If so, why do good men slumber 
over this subject ? 

In New England, there is not an institution with an endow- 
ment of a single dollar for the purpose of giving a thorough 
course of professional instruction to those who are to become 
teachers! Shall I show ‘ the nakedness of the land’ still more, 
by saying that it is now a question with one of the most intel- 
ligent boards of Trustees in New England, whether forty thou- 
sand dollars can be raised to endowone? A sum far less than 
has been sent, within a year, from the benevolent in this land 
of the Pilgrims, to endow institutions at the West! Contribu- 
tions for education at the West have been too small rather 
than too large, it is true; but what has been done for our own 
sons and daughters at home? 

This indifference is sui generis. It exists with regard to no 
other subject. A professorship in a college is established with 

tease. A library for a college or theological seminary is 
readily furnished ; but who is ready to furnish one for a Teach- 
ers seminary? Stock fora rail-road is needed. The books 
are opened today and filled tomorrow. It is for a work which 
will be a public benefit. But ask again, who will furnish the 
funds for a school for teachers? and we wait for the answer. 
From whom will it be received ? 

To the writer, it is most obvious that popular education can 
not be expected to advance, till means ate provided for 
the education of instructors. It is equally obvious that teach- 
ing can never become a profession and command the best tal- 
ents, till facilities for professional instruction are furnished, 
equal to those enjoyed by candidates for the bar and the pulpit. 
True, we have men educated to that profession, who have be- 
come eminent. But the number is small, when compared with 
the number of eminent ministers, physicians and lawyers. It 
would be as true of either of the learned professions, under 
similar circumstances. But this furnishes no reasons for with- 
holding the appropriate means for education. 

What argument can be adduced, proving the necessity and 
utility of theological seminaries and medical colleges, that does 
not equally prove the necessity there is for teacher’s seminaries? 
Why then do our legislatures, and especially philanthropists 
and Christians, continue to slumber over it? V. 








Reply to the Views of Mr Foster. 


LARGE TEXT HAND EN WRITING. 


Mr Evirorn—In your number for October, I observe a spir- 
ited article from the pen of Mr Foster, on the indispensable 
importance of a large text hand in teaching writing; in oppo- 
sition to the views of Dr Alcott and others, who insist that it 
is not only unnecessary, but a great waste of valuable time. 

Mr F. asserts, that ‘the first object in teaching penman- 
ship, is to develope, exercise, and invigorate the muscular powers 
of the fingers and hand,’ 

But is this true? Is the appropriate discipline of the mus- 
cular powers of the hand, ‘the rirsr object in teaching pen- 
manship’? It should be a secondary object, I grant; but 
can we justly say more? The muscular powers of the fingers 
and hand are indeed ‘ developed and invigorated’ in writing, 
as Mr Foster observes, provided the text hand which the pupil 
is required to write, is ‘ not so large as to exceed the natural 
powers of the hand;’ but has Mr Foster shown that all 
writing beyond the size of a good, plain, running hand is not 
beyond the ‘ natural powers of the hand,’ at the period of 
life when those powers are usually put in requisition ? 

He may, perhaps, maintain, — though I think he does not 
—that no individual ought to be taught the art of writing 
until he has attained, or nearly attained to maturity. So far 
as the discipline of the muscular powers of the hand is to be 
made a prominent object, it cannot be denied that if the child 
of six or eight years of age need a common running hand for this 
purpose, the boy of fourteen, and the young man of eighteen, 
twenty, or twentyfive, will need for the same end, a text hand, 
nearly equal in size to that of Mr Foster. [I believe it is young 
men from fourteen or fifteen, to twentyfive or thirty, that Mr 
Foster instructs principally ; and for such, I do not know that 
the text hand which he recommends, and which we find in 
his elementary copy books, is much, if any too large. 

I have already said, that I believe Mr F. does not recom- 
mend to defer the art of writing until pupils arrive at the age 
at which they are usually admitted into his own school. On 
the contrary, if Iam not much mistaken, he thinks they should 
be taught to write, either with the pencil or pen, as early as 
possible ; and this, among other reasons, for the sake of the 
benefit it may afford them, in pursuing the studies of spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, geography, &c. 

Now if he admits the cultivation of the muscular powers of 
the hand to be the first object in teaching penmanship, and if 
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the size of the letters is an important element of the means of 
this discipline, then it seems to me that different ages require 
a larger or smaller hand. If that which Mr F. has selected, is 
exactly fitted for the existing strength of young men of eigh- 
teen, it will be much too large — probably three or four times 
—for the boy, and especially the girl of six or eight, whose 
existing strength is comparatively little. Or if it be not too 
large for the latter, then it should be at least three or four times 
as large for the former. Yet Mr F. sends out his elementary 
copy books ruled of the same width. I submit it, therefore, 
to the reader to decide, whether he is wrong in his premises 
— in stating that the discipline of the muscular powers of the 
hand and fingers should be the first object in teaching pen- 
manship — or whether he has made a very great error in dis- 
ciplining hands and fingers of very different size and strength 
by precisely the same sort and size of machinery. 

Mr Foster triumphantly asks, ‘What muscular power or 
command of the pen is obtained by writing small hand?’ and 
answers the question in the next breath, by saying, ‘ None.’ 
Yet I have just shown that what would be small hand to the 
young man of eighteen, would be large hand — when the mere 
muscular strength of the parties is taken into the account — 
to the girl of six or eight ; and thecontrary. Therefore, if Mr 
Foster’s large text hand is adapted to give either muscular 
power or command of the hand to the child of six, it will be 
useless to the man of eighteen; for to him it will be ‘small 
hand.’ This, I say, is the result, admitting Mr F.’s main prin- 
ciple, that ‘the first object in teaching penmanship is, to de- 
velope, exercise, and invigorate the muscular powers of the 
hand.’ 

But perhaps Mr F. by first object, only means first in order, 
and not first in absolute importance. For it would be as ab- 
surd in him to pretend anything more, as it would be to insist 
that the first object of teaching a child to walk, knit or.sew, or 
a boy to plough, or reap, or mow grass, is to develope, exer- 
cise, and invigorate the legs, the fingers, and the arms. The 
more important object in teaching penmanship, walking, sew- 
ing, or mowing, is to acquire the art of performing these various 
useful movements and manipulations in a proper manner, and 
with a sufficient degree of rapidity. 

Mr F. appeals to experience on this subject, and tells us 
that so far as his knowledge extends, ‘all the teachers of pen- 
manship, of any reputation as such, both in Europe and this 
country, agree’ with him in opinion; and adds, ‘in nine cases 
out of ten, we find that after a pupil has devoted years to this 
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34 Good Writers without Text hand. 


practice of “fine hand,” the moment he enters upon the active 
duties of life, and attempts to write with any degree of boldness 
and freedom, his handwriting, however much admired at school, 
degenerates into a mere scrawl.’ 

By ‘teachers of penmanship,’ I suppose is here meant those 
who bave devoted themselves to this branch exclusively; and 
when Mr F. speaks several times of his own experience, and in 
one place of ten years’ experience, I suppose he means expe- 
rience in teaching writing exclusively. | certainly have a very 
great share of respect for experience. I have had experience, 
too; though not so much of this exclusive kind as Mr F. I 
have observed as well as he. But this experience and obser- 
vation lead me to conclusions somewhat different from his, 

I know many men, and some teachers, who write a bold, 
free, rapid and elegant hand; and yet they never wrote much 
large text hand in their lives. There is one teacher of an ele- 
mentary school in Boston, an excellent penman, who not only 
never derived much benefit in his own case from writing text 
hand, but who has not for many years required his pupils to 
write it. Yet they make excellent penmen. 

Thousands of people, moreover, have become good writers, 
merely from copying from printed books. Let me point Mr 
Foster to a whole nation, as it were, of good penmen, who 
become so without writing large text hand at all. I refer to 
Iceland. The following is an extract from the ‘Journal of 
a Residence in that Island,’ by Dr Henderson :— 

‘ Being but badly supplied with printed books, the Icelanders 
are under the necessity of copying such as they can get the 
loan of; which sufficiently accounts for the fact that most of 
them write a hand equal in beauty to that of the ablest writing 
masters in other parts of Europe. Some specimens of their 
Gothic writing are scarcely inferior to copperplate.’ 

I have a very high respect for Mr Foster as a writing master, 
and trust he is doing a great public service. But even he may 
err. I am curious to know, Mr Editor, how he will dispose 
of the fact I have just mentioned. He will not, surely, under- 
take to say that these remarks of Dr H. are only applicable to 
a few of the more favored Icelanders; for the Doctor’s lan- 
guage is, ‘most of them.’ Nor will he say, that they must 
have received instruction in the schools; for there is but one 
school on the island. I repeat the question, then — How wil! 
Mr Foster dispose of such a fact? A. 
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Education Convention in Kentucky. 


MISCELLANY. 


Epvucarion Convention 1n Kenrucery. 


Tae State Education Society of Kentucky held their third Annual 
Convention at Lexington, during the week ending Nov. 7th. 

On Monday, the Convention, at therequest of Prof. Dudley, of 'Tran- 
sylvania University, met with the Medical School, and heard a lecture 
on ‘Physiology as a branch of Popular Education.” On Tuesday 
morning they were present to hear the Introductory Lecture of Prof. 
Chas. Caldwell, before the Medical School of Transylvania University 
on ‘ Education as it should be,or Moral Education” The Convention 
was duly organized in the afternoon and occupied in the discussion of 
the question, ‘ What are the most efficient means for obtaining the sta- 
tistics of the state of Education in Kentucky ?? which was finally sub- 
mitted to a committee to be reported upon at a future session of the 
Convention. 

Lectures were delivered on the ‘ Moral Character and Influence of 
Teachers,’ by Mr J. L. Van Doren; on the ‘ Study of the Ancient 
Languages’ by Rev. Prof. Marshall, of Transylvania University ; on 
the ‘ Influence of Music on Education,’ by Prof. fucho, and on ‘ Moral 
Philosophy as a branch of Common School Education, by Rev. R. 
Davidson. 

Several important resolutions were passed, among which was one to 
co-operate fully with the Western College of Professional Teachers in 
carrying into effect the resolutions passed at their last convention in be- 
half of the Universal Education of the white population of the West 
and Southwestern States. It was also deemed expedient to establish a 
Siate Education Library in Lexington, and to solicit donations for it from 
the friends of education. ‘The formation of Agricultural and Education 
Lyceums throughout the State was recommended, as a means of pro- 
moting scientific agriculture, and the diffusion of useful knowledge. A 
Committee was appointed to present a memorial to the State Legislature 
at their next session, in behalf of adopting immediate and efficient means 
for promoting Common School Education, and for the establishment of 
one or more Institutions for the Education of Professional Teachers. A 
Board for the Examination of Teachers was also appointed, authorised 
to give certificates of qualifications of scholarship in the name of the 
Kentucky State Society of Education. 



























































36 Teacher's Association.—Manual Labor. 


Essex County Association or Teacuens. 


The sixth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at Topsfield, 
Mass. on the 4th and 5th days of December. The meeting was well 
attended ; and the lectures and discussions were highly practical in their 
nature and tendency. From a gentleman who was present from this city, 
we have derived the following summary of the proceedings. 


Lectures were delivered ‘On Teaching Rhetoric,’ by Rev. Brown 
Emerson, of Salem ; ‘ On the extent to which Moral Suasion, as a means 
of Discipline in schools, can be carried,’ by Rev. S. R. Hall, Princi- 
pal of the Teachers’ Seminary at Andover; ‘ On the Duties of School 
Committees,’ by Rev. Leonard Withington, of Newbury ; and ‘ On 
Phrenology as applied to Education,’ by Prof. C. Dunkin, of Harvard 
University. 

The Discussions were, on the expediency of Corporal Punishment in 
Schools ; on the danger of a Servile Imitation in teaching ; on the use 
of the Bible in schools ; on a State Seminary for Teachers ; and on sev- 
eral other topics. 

After the discussions on Moral Suasion and Corporal Punishment, a 
Committee was appointed to report on this subject, of which the Rev. 
S. R. Hall was Chairman. A Report of great practical value was ac- 
cordingly presented to the Association ; and a resolution was passed 
that it should be published in the papers in Essex County, and in Bos- 
ton. We hoped to have received a copy of it in time for the present 
number of the Annals. 

On no one point were the members of the association more unani- 
mous than in regard to the necessity of exerting, in our schools, a salu- 
tary moral influence, not only by the judicious perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures, but in every other appropriate manner. 

It is time that each of the many hundred counties in these United States 
had its annual and semiannual meetings, on a plan not unlike that of 
Essex County. They would do immense good in the way of elevating 
the standard of Common School Education, and thus confer, as that of 
Essex County has already done, a lasting blessing on the community. 


Perpteton Manwat Lasor Scuoor, 8. C. 


This Institution, which, from the late Report of the Board of Diree- 
tors appears to be flourishing, while according to its Constitution it 
must be governed by the principles and precepis of the Bible, is to 
be under the jurisdiction of no ecclesiastical body. — The Report says 
that the Manual Labor System, for South Carolina, has been fairly and 
fully tested ; and ‘that it is decidedly the most advantageous mode of 
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Education in Jamaica. 37 


Education, which has ever been introduced either into this or any other 
country.’ 

Hitherto they have been compelled to reject many applicants for ad- 
mission to the schoel ; but preparations are now making to receive 70 
for next year ; and we are gratified to find that such is the nature of the 
arrangements for this school that the price of Boarding and Tuition is 
only $60 a year, or a little over a dollar a week; no deduction from 
this being made, however, on account of their labor. 


New Correces 1n tHe Unitep Srares. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Synod ef Genesee and Buffalo, in Oc- 
tober last, it was resolved to take immediate measures for establishing 
a College for that great division of the State of New York, lying west 
of Canandaigua, and being larger ‘than the whole State of Mussachu- 
setts. More than $160,000 have been already subscribed ; 120,000 of 
which is for 8 Professorships ; 20,000 for land near Buffalo, where, we 
understand, the College is to be located; and 20,000 more towards a 
general fund. 

At the late session ef the Synod of Michigan, a Committee was ap- 
pointed te consult on the best location for a College for that Territory ; 
to use efforts to raise the necessary funds for the commencement of the 
Institution ; and, if they deem it expedient, to determine the location and 
proceed te the organization of the Institution. 


Wasasn Coxicece, Crawrorpsvitie, Inpiana. 


This institution is rising. Between $ and 4000 dollars heve been rais- 
edin the vicinity of the college and buildings, and some $5,000 more are 
pledged. This from a region enly ten years since reclaimed from the 
forest, affords the highest promise. During the last year, the school un- 
der the care of Messrs Mills and Thompson, has been attended by 80 
pupils. Mr Hovey, who came te the east on an agency, has secured 
about $28,000 for the purposes of buildings, library, apparatus, and for 
a permanent fund for the support of the President. Elihu W. Baldwin, 
D. D. of New York, has accepted the Presidential chair. Rev. E. O. 
Hovey, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. Rev. Caleb Mills, Profes- 
sor of Languages. Rev. John S. Thempson, Professor of Mathema- 
tics.—Cim. Journ. 


EpucatTion 1n JAMAICA. 


There is an excellent school for colored children at Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, under the care of Miss Newell and two associates, (all of 
them people of color) which numbers 60 or 70 pupils. At the latest 
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33 Proposed University in England. 


advices, the institution was flourishing, and it was in contemplation to 
add to it an Infant School and a School of Industry. There is also in 
the same place a Sabbath School of about 400 scholars, under the care 
of Mr J. M. Philippo. ‘This is a large number of colored children to 
collect in a population of 5000 persons. 

It should also be observed. that Mr. Philippo, under whose direction 
Miss Newell’s school was established, is about erecting a large and con- 
venient school house, to accommodate 300 children of both sexes, whose 
instruction is to be conducted on the Monitorial or Lancasterian plan. 


The cost of the house is estimated at about £1000, 


Worcester Manvat Lazor Scuoor. 


This institution, which has now been in operation eighteen months, 
appears to flourish. The number of pupils during the last term was 
over fifty. The Seminary building has been completed at an expense 
of about $7000. Connected with the latter is a steward’s house and the 


necessary out buildings, and about 60 acres of excellent land. 


Proposep UNiversiITy IN ENGLAND: 


The present government is employed in framing a constitution for a 
New University, which shall confer degrees on all persons who, upon 
examination, shall be found competent. 

The new university must give its graduates something, aud itis in the 
power of the State to furnish it with more to give them than all that the 
two universities possess ; and that without the cost of a single farthing 
to the people, but on thecontrary to the great advantage of the commu- 
nity. The State can and ought to require a certain kind of education 
in all persons who aspire to fill all offices under the State ; and in order 
to determine whether a person has this qualification or not, to determine 
whether a man is eligible or not to such an office, a testimonial of such 
qualification, in the form of a degree granted by the New University 
would be all that is wanted. At present, many places of great impor- 
tance, and a vast number of others of less comparative importance, are 
filled by persons totally unqualified. Further, the State has now at its 
disposal the endowments for education, formerly vested in municipal 
corporations ; and when the inquiries of the charity commissioners are 
completed, it will be necessary to do something with those endowments 
also which are not vested in municipal corporations. It. will then 
be a useful measure to declare that no man shall be eligible to the mas- 
tership or ushership of a grammar school in England and Wales, unless 
he is a graduate of the New University, properly certified ; or unless 
he be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. 
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‘This New University may become the centre of a completely organ- 
ized system of education, under which institutions shall be formed for 
training teachers for all the various kinds of schools, required by the 
numerous and widely-varying wants of all classes of the people. Should 
its original plan not comprehend all that may be desired, we hardly 
doubt that in a few years it will be found an easy matter to extend its 


operations and increase its powers.’—Lon. Journ. of Education. 


STaTIsTICS OF EpvucaTIoNn IN Evrope. 


The London Statistical Society gives us the following statements. 















































; England and Wales.—Population, 13,897,187. 

: | Schs. | Schirs. |] Maintenance. 

& infant, | 2985 | s9005]/Endowment,| Subscription, | Payment, | Sub. & Pay’t 
3 Daily, | 35986 | 1187942!/Sch. | Schrs. | Sch. | Schrs. | sch. | Schrs. | Sch. | Schrs. 
R Tuf. and Daily, | 38971 | 1276947//4l0 0 f 1oa704 | 229) 17e51T | Wal | 732449 | 2895 | 21217 
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3 Increase since 1818. Dissenters Schools. 
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Spain and the Balearic Isles, - - 


Lending libraries, 2464. 

Dissenters are included in the whole number, viz. no schools are 
called exclusively Dissenter, who do not return themselves as such. 

The number of children returned as frequenting Sunday schools, is 
1,548,890. The majority of these are included among those receiving 


The territory and population of the Spanish monarchy are given as 


Inhbab. 
per sq. 
Sq. leagues. Inhabitants. league. 
18,890 14,660,000 850 


oe en 836 200,000 240 


Cuba and Puerto Rico, - - - 5,010 856,000 171 
Phillippine Islands, - - - 1$,162 2,525,000 200 
Settlements on the Coast of Africa,  - 4 4,000 1000 


$7,902 18,245,000 2461 





Education.—The census of 1903 gave 29,900 students for the whole 
kingdom; or one for 346 inhabitants. The proportion of the population 
of sufficient age to require instruction, must amount to a million and a 
half; so that only one child in thirtyfive now receives that benefit. 
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Notices of Books. 


Epvucation 1n OpeEssa. 


Odessa contains eighteen schools, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars. 





Boys’ Schools. 
Richelieu Lyceum, - - ‘e « “2 “= 430 
Greek School, - + - - - - - 286 
Oriental do., - - - - - - - - 6 
Evangelical do., - - - - - - - 107 
Jewish do., - - - - ~- - - - 267 
Orphan Asylum, > ea ew 85 
Six private sehools, rary - - - 203 
1374 
Girls” Schools. 
Institute of Young Ladies of noble birth, MP ae BL 
City School, - - - - - - - 132 
Four private schools, - - - - - - 186 
—— 397 
Total attending the schools-of both sexes, - - - 1778 


Thus one person in every twentyeight mhabitants is at school. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A System or Universat Hisrory,1n Perspeetrive. Accom~- 
panied by an Atlas, exhibiting Chronology in a Pieture of Nations, 
and Progressive Geography in a series of Maps. Designed for 
Schools and Academies. By Emma Wittarp, Principal of the 
Troy Female Seminary, Author of ‘The Republic of America,’ 
&c. Hartford: F. J. Huntington, 1835, 8vo. pp. 384. 


*T he object of this work,’ says the ingenious author, ‘is to furnish 
the reader rot only with the main facts of history, but also with a plan 
of classification which will enable him to arrange whatever historical 
knowledge he may afterwards acquire.’ The plan of the author is @ 
good one, and appears to be happily executed. 

The work, though merely a compend, is far from being as dry and 
tedious as compends usually are ; and the style is, in general, clear and 
simple. It consists of three divisions ;— Ancient History, extending 
from the Creation to the birth of our Saviour ; Mippie History com- 
ing down from the birth of Christ to the discovery of America; and 
Movern History, embracing events subsequent to thattime. Each of 
these divisions or parts is subdivided into epochs. 

But what renders this system of universal history peculiarly interest- 
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ing, and, in our opinion highly valuable, is the maps which accompany 

it; and especially the ‘ Picture of Nations.” The ‘Picture’ is a 

improvement on the old * Chronological tree,’ which most of our read- ; 

ers have seen. It is formed by putting the latter into perspective, and 2. 

ES using shade ‘to represent obscurity and moral darkness, and light to : 
- _ represent the reverse.’ 

On examining the pages of this work, we are sorry to find some 

errors of the printer ; but we doubt not they will be corrected in the 








next edition. 





Ecvements or Morar Science. By Francis Waytanp, D. D. 
President of Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
Abridged and adapted te the use of Schools and Academies, by the 
Author. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1835. smo. pp. 
244. 











That such a work as this was greatly needed in our schools and acad- 
emies, no one who is acquainted with their condition- will for a moment 
doubt. We rejoice that the want is now supplied; and from such able 
hands. Pres. Wayland has laid the community under lasting obligations 
to him for the ability with which he has performed his task. Nor must 
we neglect to speak in terms of high approbation of the manner in which 
the enterprising publishers have done their part. We could indeed wish 
that the author’s style were as well adapted to the wants of common 
schools as of academies ; and that, in some instances, the language had 
been a little more simple, even for the latter, But as it is, it deserves 
to find its way, either asa reading book or a text beok, into every school 












house and family, 









Tue Lirrte Scuorar Learnine to Tak. A picture book for 
Rollo. By ais Farner. Boston: John Allen & Co. 1835. 18mo. 


pp. 179. 






We scarcely know which toadmire most in this little book, the spirit 
of the sentiments, or the lively, pleasant style in which it is written. It 
must certainly become a favorite with the young. The engravings, 
which are in general well executed, will add greatly to its interest, 
and we believe to its utility. 













Tae Frenca Reaper, consisting of Selections from classical 
French Writers, adapted to the use of Schools and Private Classes. 

dited by J. Frost. Philadelphia: J. Crissy, 1835, 18mo. pp. 
252, 







The editor’s design, in the compilation of this work, is to present ‘a 
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volume of selections from writers of standard authority, ehesen with 
reference not only to the purity of their style, but also to the amount of 
valuable information they contain. The compiler ‘has endeavored to 
collect such pieces as might not only form the taste, but stimulate the 
curiosity, and store the mind of the young reader ;’ so that ‘the pupil 
who shall use this volume, will not only be acquiring a knowledge of 
the structure and. peculiar beauties of the French language from. such 
teachers as Fenelon, Chateaubriand, and St Pierre ; but he will be learn- 
ing natural history from Cuvier and Buffon, astronomy from Lalande, 
and a variety of other branches of natural and moral science, from wri- 
ters of acknowledged authority. 

The editor seems to have succeeded, to the full extent of his purposes ; 
and has furnished one of the best volumes of tlie class that has hitherto 
been offered. To teachers who adopt the method of re-translation, as 
preparatory to grammatical and conversational exercises, this work will 
afford valuable aid ; since the extracts, throughout, possess not only the 
recommendation of pure and idiomatic style, but of subjects peculiarly: 
interesting and instructive. ‘To recapitulate such.lessons will. never be 
regarded as a task, but a pleasure. R, 


Foster’s Erementary Cory Books. Boston: Perkins & Mar- 
vin. 


The systenr presented by Mr Foster, is developed in a series of les- 
sons, in four books, whose mechanical execution is excellent. The first 
book consists of lessons in the first principles of the art of Penmanship 
— straight and curved lines, and some of the simple forms of letters. 
The second book has letters combined in words ; the third contains ex- 
ercises in single letters and in words ; and the fourth consists of copies, 
both in large and small hand. The exercises of the first three books 
are all in large hand. 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed doubts inregard to the util- 
ity of so large a hand as that contained in these copy books, especially 
for beginners in common schools ; — nor have the reasons assigned by 
Mr F., so far as they have yet beenp resented by him in the pages of the 
Annals, led to a change of opinion. We have, however, great confi- 
dence in Mr Foster’s views, generally, and if such large hand must be 
used atall, we know of nothing of the kind which is preferable ta the 
works before us. Each book has, on its cover, ample directions for 
teachers and school committees, which, if carefully followed, may be of 
much service in leading the young to a knowledge of this important, 
though much neglected art. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EDITOR. 





Lonpoy, Ocroser 12, 1835. 


Ir is a gratifying occurrenee to me that the first public occasion on 
which I attended in London, should be connected with Education. It 
was the laying of the corner stone of the city of London School, an in- 
stitution established by the corporation of the city. I have just returned 
from the ceremony, and it added much to the interest of the occasion 
that it was performed by Lord Brougham, at the request of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The building is to be erected in the very heart of the city, 
strictly so called,—that little portion of this mammoth of cities which 
is the nucleus of the whole, and is under the control of its own Mayor 
and Aldermen. It is the centre of business and wealth, a region almost 
unknown to the fashionables of the ‘ West end,’ except as the deposit 
for their wealth; for it must not be forgotten that London is but a collection 
of cities and villages covering a space of about twenty square miles, 
once quite distinet from each other, but gradually united by rows and 
streets and blocks of buildings, so that the eye of the stranger-can dis- 
cover but a: single city, comprising a population twice as great as the 
whole of Massachusetts. 

But I am wandering from the city of London School.. Its site is in 
the immediate vicinity of Cheapside; separated from the very crowded 
portion of the principal avenue for the business of London, only by a 
row of buildings, and surrounded with lofty houses ; a circumstance of 
less importance, however, especially in this climate, from its being 
chiefly a day school. The corner stone was surrounded by seats rising 
in the ferm of an amphitheatre, and covered with an awning. I was 
detained until nearly two o’clock, the hour appointed for the ceremony, 
and on approaehing, heard the loud cheers of the crowd without, which 
welcomed the arrival of Lord Brougham. The site of the building was 
protected from the crowd, as new buildings always are in London, by 
a high temporary fence of boards. I entered through a passage covered 
with canvas, descending gradually about six feet to the enclosure in 
which the corner stone was. It was a block four or five feet square, 
weighing six tons, suspended by a central iren attached to a rope, which 
was moved by machinery. One of the Committee, to whom a recent 
English traveller in our own country sent me, was kind enough to in- 
troduce me to Lord Brougham, with whose countenance you are so 
familiar, and who is still the same plain unpretending man in his ap- 
pearance whom I saw ten years ago, before he was presented with a 
title. ‘To my surprise, Lord B. anda city member of Parliament, to 
whom I was introduced, received me with the assurance that they knew 
the ‘ Annals,** and expressed a kind interest in its success, Itwas, you 


* The mystery was solved the next day, by a copy of the able report sent 
me of a folio volume of pages made to Parliament by Mr Crawford, the late 










































































44 Correspondence of the Editor. 


will readily believe, not a trifling solace for the fatigue under which f 
was suffering at the moment, after having been six or seven hours almost 
incessantly occupied with a copyist to aid me in making up those pre- 
parations for its pages which my debility and unexpected departure 
rendered impossible at home —a task which I trust need not be per- 
formed again. After a moments conversation and much bustle among 
the crowd, | was seated in a convenient place, and had time to look 
around me. 

In front of the corner stone a semicircular range of rising seats had 
been erected, covered by an awning, which were crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen, chiefly, as I was told, from the city. In the area im- 
mediately before the stone, were the authorities of the city, and the 
marshals of the day, as we term them. On one table was a model of 
this beautiful building in plaster ; and on another, drawings of its plan, 
a brass plate, coins, and the charter, and a view of the building 
sealed in a glass urn to be deposited in a cavity in the stone, together 
with drawings of the plan and elevation, and a silver trowel and a mal- 
let with which the ceremonial part of the duty was to be performed. 
The windows of the surrounding houses, I observed, were lined with 
spectators, and a great crowd stood without, who only partook of the 
ceremony by receiving the principal guests with shouts, as they approach- 
ed the entrance. 

Soon after the appointed hour, the chairman of the committee 
received from the head workman, as I understood it, the silver trowel, 
and presented it to Lord Brougham, thanking him on behalf of the 
committee, for the honor he had done them in his attendance, and solic- 
iting him to lay the first stone of the new edifice. ‘To this his Lordship 
replied, with thanks and a high compliment, in a few words, to the libe- 
rality and intelligence on the part of the city authorities who origin- 
ated this plan. 

The workmen bad already laid a portion of mortar around the edges 
of the platform on which the corner stone was to be laid. ‘The inscrip- 
tion on the brass plate was read aloud and was then placed beneath the 
stone, under the inspection of Lord Brougham. The coins and man- 
uscripts were then passed through his hands to the same place of deposit. 
He stooped and drew the trowel lightly over the mortar, when the 
immense stone, by the aid of its machinery, descended slowly to its bed, 
guided by the plumb-line of the head workman. After it was deposited 
Lord B. examined its adjustment by means of levels handed to him. 
He then struck it gently several times with the mallet, and the conclu- 
sion of the ceremouy was announced by a general cheering and clapping 
among the audience. ‘The great attraction of the occasion was doubt- 
less the hope of a speech from Lord Brougham, and one of the Alder- 
men earnestly expressed this feeling ; but he simply repeated nearly in 
the ame terms, the brief reply which he had made to the Chairman, 
and swhich had not been heard by the audience, that ‘ On the present 
occasion he felt the greatest possible satisfaction in having an opportunity 
of contributing in the slightest degree to the foundation of that impor- 
tant, and he hoped, most useful institution, —an institution which 
reflected infinite honor upon the munificence of that great city and its 


Commissioner semt to examine the penitentiary of the United States, and whe 
is now investigating the prisons of Great Britain. He has given a valuable 
synoptical account of the state of Education among us, and inthe conclusion 
refers very kindly tothe Annals as the principal source of the information 
which he obtained. 
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corporation ; and which, he trusted, would be as useful in its results, as 
it was creditable to those who designed it.’ Notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment generally felt, these remarks were received with a cheer, 
and the audience retired, led by Lord Brougham. 

* Insignificant, useless ceremony! ‘ Child’s play!’ I think I hear 
some of my utilitarian, matter-of-fact countrymen say. Pass it over 
then, kind reader, I intreat you, and let me not waste your precious 
time. But I am sorry to say, that I fear it will excite in many others 
more interest, and attract more to the subject and to the work, than some 
of those important articles and tables whose very sight brings back upon 
us recollections of days of toil. But to apply the test of common 
sense to the subject, I grant that it does produce no effect on the inani- 
mate material, and that a mason is far more competent than a Peer, or 
even a Philosopher, to lay a stone. Still if a knowledge of the institu- 
tion is to be extended, if an interest in it is to be excited, in what better 
mode can it be done, than to collect a large number of persons to fix its 
origin upon their memory by a simple train of ceremonies ; to impress 
them with the importance of its object by the presence and co-operation 
of distinguished men, and to lead them to watch its progress, to wel- 
come its final establishment, and to think and to say when they see its 
pupils, ‘1 was present when the corner stone was laid!’ If we were 
to judge hy the opinions of many of our countrymen, stoicism is most 
esteemed among us, and apathy is the height of wisdom — the perfec- 
tion of the human mind! Such is not the language of that Holy Book 
which is the code of Christian philosophy, which tells us that ‘ love is 
the fulfilling of the law,’ which requires us to ‘fear God,’ to ‘ hate 
evil,’ to be ‘pitiful and courteous, nay, even to commit that most 
unphilosophical folly, of wasting our time in sympathizing with others 
even when we ‘can po no good,’ ‘ to rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep! 

I learned last, in the order of time,—what is properly first in the 
order of history,—the origia of this school. It is indeed’somewhat curi- 
ous, as it dates before the Reformation. In the reign of Henry VI., 
Mr Carpenter, the Town Clerk of London, left a legacy in real estate, 
of which no written record is extant ; but which, tradition says, was 
intended for the support and education of four boys. To this purpose 
it has been devoted ; but about ten years since a commission on endow- 
ments for education, in which Lord Brougham was particularly active, 
discovered that the fund had so far increased, by the increased value of 
land, and the accumulation of an unemployed balance, that it now pro- 
duced £900 gate a year, and reported itas a means of education 
not adequately employed. No legal evidence could be produced to 
compel the City Authorities toemploy any more for education than was 
requisige to support these four boys. But with great liberality, they 
yielded to aclaim of equity which could not have been enforced, 
consented to an Act of Patliarnent which should vary (as circumstances 
now required) the appropriation of the legacy, and after forming the 
plan of a school, by a second and unquestionable act of liberality, 
appropriated to its erection a piece of city land whose annual rent was 
£300 ($1500.) It is intended as a classical and mathematical day school, 
chiefly for the benefit of the children of the middle classes of the city, 
as sufficient provision is thought to exist already for the poor; an 
annual tuition fee of $20 or $30 will therefore be required ; and the 
instruction will be of an elevated character. In order to accomplish all 
that is known of the wishes of the founder, four boys are still to be 
entirely maintained as boarders, as has been done for centuries ; and a 
master is to reside in the building to watch over them. 
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The view of the future building is fine. It is to be in the gothic style, 
with two towers in front, about fifty feet high, and two ranges of gothic 
windows, but consisting, within, of three stories and a basement. The 
building is about seventy feet in front, and one hundred and eighty feet 
deep. The basement will contain the kitchen and domestic establish- 
ment, a laboratory and a circular lecture room, about fifty feet in diame- 
ter, over which is a hall for worship ; and, on the third floor, a drawing 
class room. The other floors are oecupied by the class rooms, and the 
professors’ and masters’ rooms, and the sitting and lodging rooms of the 
master and four boarders. ‘The conveniences provided for the accoww- 
modation of all the inmates, are such as our country seldom furnishes. 

An attempt was made in Parliament to establish a religious test for 
the pupils of the school ; but it was nobly and successfully contested by 
Lord Brougham, chiefly on the ground of the absurdity of excluding 
Catholics from an institution endowed by a Catholic, and before Eng- 
land contained a single protestant. It is now open to all sects. A daily 
prayer and the reading of the scriptures are the only religious observan- 
ces ; and the religious inst: cction of the pupils is Jeft to the parents and 
their pastor, to be made agreeable to their own faith, 


Oct. 22. 

The ordinary supplement to a public occasion in England is a 
public dinner, in which social pleasure is connected with the inter- 
est of the occasion, and toasts and speeches serve to draw forth and 
excite the feelings of the audience, in reference to the object for which 
they were assembled. This was the supplement to the ceremouy | 
described yesterday, and an invitation was politely sent me ; as it was 
the only occasion, at this season of desertion in London, on which | 
should hope to see or hear anything on this subject, and I was led to 
anticipate entire facility in retiring at any moment, I ventured to rely 
on my increased stock of health so far as to go. I found, however, that 
Iecould not with decency leave before the objects in question were 
fairly disposed of. After the usual preliminary toasts and cheers to the 
King and Royal Family, &c., Lord Broughatn’s health was proposed in 
a complimentary speech, which was received with loud applause. Lord 
Brougham in returning thanks, paid the ordinary fee for such a com- 
pliment, by a speech marked with his usual plain straight forwardness, 
pretending to no rhetorical embellishments, divested of nearly all that 
might be called compliment, and in fact, presenting useful truth which 
was not the most palatable. But I will leave you to judge of it as given 
by ‘the press,’ as reporters are termed,—a very important part of 
the guests on such oecasions, both to their interest and their usefulness. 
The whole that was important in the meeting the last evening, com- 
mencing at five and continuing till ten o’clock, is brought to us this 
morning at breakfast. Everything there uttered is thus exerting its in- 
fluence upon multitudes ; and the results of field preaching, are secured 
in a room of moderate size, and spread through the kingdom with a 
rapidity and a degree of permanency, which no oral communication 
could rival. 

The following is a pretty correct sketch of the address of Lord 
Brougham, from the Morning Herald: — 

‘They had now met to celebrate an event which was of far greater 
importance than any merely political or party occurrenee — namely, the 
promotion of education and the improvement of the people. Numerous 
as were the institutions connected with education, he hardly knew one 
fram which, in proportion to its extent, be augured greater benefits than 
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from the present foundation. By it the advantages of education would 
be not figuratively but literally brought home to the doors of the citi- 
zens of London. He considered it a great blot upon the character of 

the citizens of London that they had not supported the University of 

London more than they had. He hoped yet to see that institution suc- 

cessful, but it could not be denied that in’ some points it had failed. 

This he considered to arise from two causes—the one was, that the 

citizens of London had not yet got generally into'the habit of sending 

their children to Universities. ‘They contented themselves with send- 

ing one son to Oxford or Cambridge at great expense, not considering 

that for one-fourth of the cost they might have four or five educated at 

the same time, combining the two advantages of having their children 

under their own roof and securing for them a first rate University 

education. 

‘The other cause which he considered as having operated to the disad- 
vantage of the London University was its distance from the city of 
London; and that brought him to the subject of the present foundation. 
The two institutions were formed for different purposes — the one for a 
larger, the other for a more limited course of education ; but they had 
one common object — that of domestic tuition; and he was most san- 
guine in his hopes of the results of the institution which had been this 
day commenced. They were also both open to all classes, without 
restriction or exclusion on account of religious opinions. There were 
no tests. Indeed, he should think that the man who should propose a 
test as a qualification for admission into an institution for the purposes 
of education, or to the enjoyment of any secalar office, right, or privilege, 
would be much more fit for another description of institution, of which 
that city boasted more than one, and those admirably regulated. At 
this school the pupils would receive the benefits of general education, 
leaving them to derive their religious instraction from their parents, or 
those pastors to whose care they might confide them. So far from 
holding religion light, or unimportant, those who wished to see religious 
tests abolished held it sacred; and it was because they would not sufier 
it to be made a subject matter of compromise that they called for the 
abolition of those tests. He only thought it necessary to mention this, 
because if repeated a thousand times, it was forgotten a thousand and 
one times. 

‘The noble and learned lord then congratulated the company upon 
the progress of liberality in the city of London, and referred to his 
having last year heard grace delivered by a Catholic priest, the chaplain 
of Mr Sheriff Raphael, and to his now sitting in company,with a gen- 
tleman of the Jewish persuasion, whom his fellow-citizens no more 
thought unworthy of the dignity of Sheriff than he thought them dis- 
qualified by being Christians: Again adverting to the school, he ex- 
pressed his hope that the rules for the appointment of masters, and the 
terms for the admission of pupils — not so low as to take from the 
master that stimulus without which no such institution could or ought 
to flourish, but, at the same time, not so high as to place it beyond the 
reach of persons even in moderate circumstances — would strike the 
happy medium, sometimes so difficult of attainment; and that the result 
would be the indefinite prosperity of one of the most useful and credit- 
able institutions ever established. 

‘He could not sit down without again expressing his sense of the 
munificent conduct of the great Corporation from which the funds of 
the institution proceeded. The city of London had covered itself with 
glory by the surrender of the large sum which it had set apart for the 
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support of the school, and he had no doubt the merit of such conduct 
would be acknowledged, and the just meed of praise and gratitude 
awarded where it was due.’ 

The City Officers were next toasted successively, who returned thanks 
in a very sensible manner, especially one of the Sheriffs, who is a Jew, 
and whose family, resident as they have been in the city of London for 
three generations, have only been permitted to fill an office, or elect an 
officer within a few years. ‘This circumstance led to some interesting 
remarks on the increasing spirit of religious toleration. 

Dr Birkbeck, whose name is well known in the United States, made 
some very sensible remarks in reference to the favorite object of his 
efforts, and on the pleasure he felt, that while he had been charged with 
striving to elevate the lower classes, so that they would tread upon the 
heels of their superiors, others were engaged in applying the only true 
remedy by establishing new schools for these, and thus putting them 
again beyond the reach of their pursuers. 

But [ was most interested in the noble and friendly spirit exhibited by 
the Professors of the University of London and King’s College, usually 
regarded as the rival institutions of the Whigs and Tories. ‘Those of the 
University remarked that a New University was about to be established 
embracing not only their object and their institution, but several others. 
I presume as the University of Oxford comprises a number of different 
institutions, under one general head, that they welcomed it, and were 
willing to be merged in it ; and that they had to regret the failure of 
their own plan. 

Professor Hall, of King’s College, who was next toasted with his 
colleagues, replied in a very handsome manner to the compliment, and 
to his brethren. He expressed the opinion, that while neither institution 
had accomplished all that could be desired, neither ought to be consid- 
ered a failure — he believed each had done much good, and he trusted, 
that under the contemplated organization they would only rival each 
other in continued efforts to do good. 

The sitting terminated with ‘ Prosperity to the city of London 
Schools!’ a sentiment which was loudly cheered, —and the company 
retired at ten o’clock. 

If you ask whether this entertainment was a suitable accompaniment 
for a school festival, I would again refer you to the principles of human 
nature which I mentioned yesterday, especially as modified by long es- 
tablished English customs. I consider such dinners, as they are some- 
times conducted, disgraceful and injurious to the cause of literature, if 
not of morals. But it is due to the Committee, to say, that all their 
arrangements on this occasion were marked with a spirit of frugality 
and propriety, as well as good taste. The repast was no more luxurious 
than every gentleman would have given to a friend. Wine was more 
sparingly used than I have ever seen it at a dinner party, and not an 
appearance of exhilaration met my eye, or ear, in any one of one hun- 
dred guests. If you ask what was the effect, | have no hesitation in 
saying that it seemed to me to confirm the interest which the morning 
had excited in the school; that 1 shall remember and enquire for it 
longer on account of the occurrences of the day ; and that I presume 
even you will feel a desire for its welfare, which would not otherwise 
have existed. 
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